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7. The principle (see 4) means, that, while on the one hand no 
proposition is so certain that it can be regarded as exempt from ex- 
amination, criticism, and the demand for proof, on the other hand, 
any proposition, if free from self-contradiction, may be true (in 
some system). In this sense every proposition is tentative, even 
those of this platform. 

Corollary. — It is impossible to get a criterion, definition, theory, 
or content for the concept "absolute" by which it can be absolutely 
known or proved that any criterion, definition, theory, or content is 
absolutely true, i. e., is more than tentative. The most that can be 
claimed for such a criterion, etc., is that it may be absolutely true, 
although not proved to be. 

8. Any entity may be known as it really is in some respects with- 
out its being known in all respects and without the other entities to 
which it is related being known, so that knowledge can increase by 
accretion. 

9. Knowing, consciousness, etc., are facts to be investigated only 
in the same way as are other facts, and are not necessarily more im- 
portant than are other facts. 

10. The position stated in this platform, which is a position con- 
cerning knowing as well as other things, can apply to itself, as a 
special instance of knowledge, all its own propositions about knowl- 
edge. 3 

Edward Gleason Spaulding. 



THE CONCEPTION OP PHILOSOPHY IN RECENT 
DISCUSSION 1 

/~\NE might roughly divide the history of modern American phi- 
^-^ losophy into three periods, the theologic, the metaphysical, and 
the scientific. The first of these periods might be dated from the 
beginning of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, the second from 
the beginning of the Philosophical Review, and the third from the 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods. 
This division into periods probably does as much violence to the facts 
of the case as any other, but it has the merit of calling attention to a 
certain shifting of the center of gravity of philosophic discussion. 
During the dominance of the St. Louis School, the motive of phi- 
losophy was well reflected in the motto of the old Journal of Specu- 

3 1 hold that for this reason the position here stated is self-critical, and 
that it is this which distinguishes it from a large class of historical systems, 
notably phenomenalism, subjective and objective idealism, and absolutism. 

1 Read at the New Haven meeting of the American Philosophical Association. 
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lative Philosophy: "Philosophy can bake no bread, but she can 
procure for us God, freedom, and immortality. ' ' The leaders of this 
movement were not academic or professional teachers of philosophy, 
but rather, like Brockmeyer and Dr. Harris, practical men who 
believed they had found their superior point of view, fruitful insight 
into the fields of religion, art, history, education, and even practical 
politics. "With the founding of the Philosophical Review, the con- 
trol of philosophy passed into the hands of a number of college pro- 
fessors, most of whom had been taught in Germany. This tended 
to make philosophy more secular, and the dominant conception of 
philosophy was the one which associated it most intimately with 
science. Philosophy was thus conceived as an architectonic science, 
criticizing the assumptions of the special sciences, and supplementing 
the latter by building up their results into a complete Weltanschau- 
ung. This view was held by most of the pupils of Wundt, and, in 
this country, perhaps most characteristically carried out by Professor 
Ladd. At any rate for our purpose, this second period may be said 
to have ended with the publication of Royce's "The "World and the 
Individual" and "Ward's "Naturalism and Agnosticism." 

Since the publication of Dewey's "Studies in Logical Theory," 
philosophy seems to have entered on a new career, the distinctive 
aims of which are, on one hand, to give up the old idea of philosophy 
as a critique of the special sciences, and, on the other hand, to make 
philosophic discussion itself scientific, i. e., to narrow it down to 
certain definite and decidable issues. Professor "Woodbridge put the 
first of these aims to the foreground in his presidential address be- 
fore the Western Philosophical Association in 1903 thus: "I mod- 
estly shrink from a calling that imposes upon me the necessity of 
completing the fragmentary work of the physicist, the chemist, and 
the biologist, or of instructing these men in the basal principles of 
their respective sciences. My work lies in a totally different sphere, 
deals with totally different problems, and can be pursued in inde- 
pendence of them as much as they pursue their work in independence 
of me." 2 

Professor Dewey emphasizes the second of the above-mentioned 
aims. He expressly breaks with the tradition that philosophy has to 
do with a certain mode of life or with such concepts as God, free- 
dom, and immortality. In an article on the ' ' Postulates of Immedi- 
ate Empiricism," 3 he tells us bluntly that philosophic conceptions 
have outlived their usefulness considered as a species of sanctions, 
and that the only road open is that of immediate empiricism, which 
we are assured is identical with that of science. 

2 Phil. Review, Vol. 12, pp. 370 f. 

3 This Jouenal, Vol. II., p. 399. 
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It is thus seen that while the movement under consideration 
tends to dissociate philosophy not only from ethics and theology, but 
also from the content of the special sciences, it really aims to erect 
philosophy into a modest special science, dealing with definite prob- 
lems and giving definite answers, so that he who runs in this busy 
land may read the authoritative answer. 

In spite of all appearances to the contrary, Professor James's 
recent books are no exception to this general tendency. With all 
his intensely human sympathies, his conception of philosophy is 
really of this last type. To students of philosophy his volume on 
"Pragmatism" simply raised a highly technical issue: How is truth 
to be defined? Nor does the volume on a "Pluralistic Universe" 
center its attention on a genuinely new view of the universe. Ac- 
cepting the current vague theism, Professor James devotes his 
energies to disproving one of the ways in which this theism is some- 
times established, viz., the Royce-Bradleyan arguments for the ab- 
solute. To those who come to philosophy for the relief of a certain 
cosmic anguish, who are troubled by old-fashioned doubts about the 
meaning of life and destiny, who can not see whether there is or is 
not a divine government of the world in which we find ourselves, 
Professor James does not seem to offer any new or direct answer. 

If any one is inclined to minimize the extent to which the his- 
torical and wider conception of philosophy has been superseded by 
this narrower conception, let him reflect on the fate of Professor 
Ormond's recent volume, the "Concepts of Philosophy." This im- 
portant book, the result of a whole lifetime of reflection covering 
the whole field of philosophy, has scarcely caused a ripple on the 
philosophic waters, and to many of our younger philosophers it ap- 
peared simply as a survival from a past which philosophy has rightly 
outlived. 

Now the effect of our current reduction of philosophy to a purely 
formal discipline, viz., epistemology, can not be said to have as yet 
increased vital interest in philosophy. Pragmatism, it is true, has 
made a great stir in our popular magazines, but is it really the 
pragmatic theory, rather than Professor James's striking style? As 
for his younger apostles, many of us, I dare say, have found them 
more brilliant than illuminating. Certainly flashes of genius can 
not permanently take the place of the steady light of reason. In 
spite of the fact that pragmatism has now been before the public for 
over ten years, its adherents show no tendency to apply it in any 
fruitful way to the problems of ethics, theology, or esthetics,— not to 
mention other practical sciences. Professors Dewey and Tuft's 
superb text-book on "Ethics" is simply a continuation of the 
anthropologic method so clearly applied in this field by "Wundt and 
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Hoffding. In theology the anti-historical bias of pragmatists gen- 
erally prevents them from joining forces with the only group of 
genuine pragmatic theologians, the Ritschlian— for the latter trace 
their descent from Kant, and this is anathema to the ordinary prag- 
matist. 

Nor has the new realism been any more fruitful. It is only a 
confirmed idealist like Royce or Miinsterberg that can still find his 
philosophy in such intimate contact with the content of life that he 
has to overstep the bounds of his particular academic function. 

It may be noted in passing that while philosophers have thus been 
withdrawing from contact with science, scientists have not been 
afraid to lay their secular hands on the sacred ark of metaphysics — 
witness Russell among mathematicians, Ostwald among chemists, 
Driesch and his disciples among biologists. The significance of this 
latter movement for philosophy is a very important question which 
the limits of this paper prevent us from considering now— we only 
need to notice here the irrepressible nature of metaphysics. No 
sooner is it suppressed in one place than it suddenly springs up in 
most unexpected quarters. 

It is also worthy of note that in spite of Professor Dewey's yield- 
ing of what he considers the debatable fields of philosophy, and his 
concentration on those problems which alone admit of a scientific 
solution, the result of his work has not certainly so far reduced the 
irreconcilable differences between philosophers, nor does it even seem 
to tend in that direction. 

I shall attempt to question later whether this excessive modesty 
on the part of recent philosophy is a genuine virtue. So far I 
have only attempted to show that if a virtue at all, it has not been 
a very profitable one. 

The cause of this last change in the conception of philosophy is 
to be sought in the conditions of university teaching, for nearly all 
of our philosophers are now professional teachers. The period be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 was one of rapid expansion for the American 
colleges. The most important of them were then transformed into 
real universities. Now the conditions of university teaching require a 
far higher degree of specialization on the part of pupils and teachers 
than the old college did. The old college teacher— of whom the late 
Professor Garman was a striking example — had to teach the whole 
field of philosophy, and could not, therefore, avoid bringing his sub- 
ject into intimate relation with the various branches of science and 
life. The university teacher of logic, psychology, metaphysics, or 
even of ethics, as a rule feels no responsibility for the student 's total 
view of the universe. Pew teachers in any department of a uni- 
versity have the time or courage to poach on another's preserves, 
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and teachers of philosophy are especially timid about venturing into 
fields in which they are not specialists. Thus the old idea of phi- 
losophy as a kind of universal knowledge, so vigorously maintained 
by Paulsen, no longer finds any adherents. 

Now if we assume the possibility or desirability of philosophy in 
the old sense, i. e., a working view of the universe and of man 's place 
in it, it is of course indispensable for the philosopher to be ac- 
quainted with the results and something of the procedure of the 
special sciences. But is this task really as impossible as our ex- 
cessively modest friends would have us believe? Are we prepared to 
accept the view that the work of the special sciences is of an esoteric 
nature which none but the initiated may comprehend? If they do 
have something to tell to the world at large, why may not the phi- 
losopher, if he takes the trouble, learn it as well as any one else? 
With the rapid expansion of the different sciences this task may 
seem impossible, and it is certainly a difficult one. Moreover it sub- 
jects the philosopher to the most perilous of all dangers, the danger 
of being considered a dilettante. But the wisdom of life seems to 
show that as much is lost by excessive timidity as by recklessness. 

The great strength of the new movement lies in the serious way 
in which it takes and applies the idea of philosophy as a science. 
Once we consistently adopt this ideal there is no doubt but that a 
good deal of what has always been regarded as philosophy must go 
overboard. But is it necessary to accept this ideal 1 So long as life 
is wider than knowledge, may not the task of the philosopher be dif- 
ferent from that of the scientist? There are undoubtedly many 
fields of philosophy, like logic, which are capable of being developed 
into strict sciences, and any progress in that direction is undoubtedly 
a great gain, but to admit this is not to admit that the whole of 
philosophy can be reduced to logic or epistemology, or to any science 
at all. 

The idea that philosophy may not be a science is so repugnant to 
professional philosophic teachers that it seems almost futile to main- 
tain such a thesis. The reasons for such repugnancy, however, are 
extraneous rather than essential. The wonderful achievements of 
science during the past one hundred years have thrown a glamour 
over the world itself so that even philosophers are not free from the 
allurements thereof. Moreover, every one who has to teach under- 
graduates is forced to emphasize the certainty and definiteness of 
philosophic doctrines as against the vague and arbitrary opinions of 
untrained minds. One fact, however, must always prove a veritable 
thorn in the side of those who believe philosophy to be a science— 
and that is the fact that in spite of 2500 years of warfare, in spite 
of the fact that all methods have been tried— the mathematical by 
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Spinoza, the experimental by Hume, and so on, — there is still a com- 
plete absence of any consensus. There is no such thing as a definite 
philosophy which can be taught impersonally. There are still only 
philosophies of different schools, and the choice between them is 
largely a matter of vital or temperamental preference. 

This absence of any consensus has, of course, been only too 
obvious to the rest of the world, and those who maintain the scien- 
tific character of philosophy have had a hard time trying to mini- 
mize or explain away the fundamental differences of the different 
schools. From time to time, however, some conscientious person sug- 
gests the other alternative, viz., the construction of a philosophic 
platform which will bring into clearness the fundamental agree- 
ments. Thus it is hoped to usher in the philosophic millennium, 
when the idealistic lamb shall lie down beside the realistic wolf, or 
perhaps when some pragmatic tiger shall so have swallowed up all 
opposition that complete peace shall reign thereafter— at any rate, 
the swords of controversy shall be changed into the plowshares of 
empirical investigation. But the believers in philosophy as a science 
seem peculiarly unresponsive to this appeal. Like other Utopian 
ideals, it does not seem to have the potency to bring warring schools 
together, and the reign of complete peace among philosophers seems 
as far off as the reign of complete justice on earth, which Renan 
confidently tells us is at least 100,000 years off. 

No doubt there has always been controversy among scientists 
also, but those have been restricted to particular fields and have 
always been regarded as capable of being definitely decided one way 
or another, witness the heliocentric theory, natural selection, etc. 
Can philosophy show any such results? An attempt to formulate 
propositions to which all philosophers could subscribe would be 
devoid of genuine philosophic significance, for these propositions 
would have different connotations in the different schools. 

A few years ago Dr. Kate Gordon, in an article entitled "Meta- 
physics as a Branch of Art," 4 propounded the interesting thesis that 
art and metaphysics deal with general ideas, while science deals with 
particular facts — that the truths of art and of metaphysics are felt 
truths, but are not facts which have at any time been demonstrated 
(p. 365). In a subsequent controversy with Dr. Ewer, her challenge 
that he point out some respect in which metaphysics and science 
agree, remained unanswered. Now it is easy enough to deny her 
thesis by showing the inadequacy of her antithesis between particu- 
lar facts and general ideas. Well-developed sciences deal with gen- 
eral laws rather than with particular facts; and mathematics is as 
much a study of the implications of certain general ideas as a study 

* This Journal, Vol. III., pp. 365 sq. 
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of particular facts. It is likewise easy to show that the fundamental 
motive for metaphysics is the same as that of pure science generally, 
viz., the desire to know the truth. 6 Philosophy and science both 
agree in their desire to eliminate arbitrary opinion, in their insist- 
ence on method or system and on logical vigor or consistency, and in 
their effort to eliminate external authority, prejudice, personal in- 
terest and the like, in the consideration of what is true. 

At the same time a careful consideration of its history shows that, 
unlike science, philosophy has never been able entirely to dispense 
with pure speculation, nor has it been able entirely to eliminate the 
bias of temperament, and in these respects philosophy resembles a 
certain art, viz., the art of poetry and of reflective literature gener- 
ally. Actual scientific knowledge is too fragmentary to enable us to 
form a complete picture of the world to which we must react, and 
so imagination must be called in. Sometimes imagination and sci- 
ence work together, but often imagination does all the work and 
science is a silent spectator, as in the case of Fechner's "Zend- 
Avesta. ' ' 

It has generally been assumed that of two opposing systems of 
philosophy, e. g., realism and idealism, one only can be true and one 
must be false; and so philosophers have been hopelessly divided on 
the question, which is the true one. The assumption back of this 
attitude is that philosophy is determinate knowledge which will not 
admit of variation. But is this assumption necessary ? Can not two 
pictures of the same object both be true, in spite of radical differ- 
ences? The picture which the philosopher draws of the world is 
surely not one in which every stroke is necessitated by pure logic. 
A creative element is surely present in all great systems, and it does 
not seem possible that all sympathy or fundamental attitudes of will 
can be entirely eliminated from any human philosophy. The method 
of exposition which philosophers have adopted leads many to sup- 
pose that they are simply inquirers, that they have no interest in the 
conclusions at which they arrive, and that their primary concern is 
to follow their premises to their logical conclusions. But it is not 
impossible to think that the minds of philosophers sometimes act 
like those of other mortals, and that, having once been determined 
by diverse circumstances to adopt certain views, they then look for 
and naturally find reasons to justify these views. 

"This last assertion may by many be regarded as a blatant platitude, but 
it is really an important truth which needs to be vigorously defended against 
those who would subordinate pure science to its practical applications, and 
metaphysics to theological and ethical considerations. Whatever its origin, the 
passion for knowledge is with many natures as profound as the desire for 
material comfort, and the satisfaction of this passion as important as the 
invention of gasoline engines and other philosophically doubtful blessings. 
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There are a number of points in which the method of philoso- 
phers is precisely that of literary essayists of the type of St. Benre, 
Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, or Lowell. Both use examples to sug- 
gest or illustrate rather than to demonstrate. In science this would 
be called the fallacy of one example. In both literature and phi- 
losophy the temper of the lesser Napoleon, aut Caesar aut nullus, is 
very prominent. In science this might be called the "all or noth- 
ing" fallacy. Constant reservations and numerous qualifications 
destroy literary sweep, and take away the air of profundity from 
philosophic discussion. Some philosophers, notably Aristotle and 
St. Thomas, might perhaps be excepted from the last statement, 
but in spite of all our hankering after the epithet science, I can not 
see that we have been making much progress in this habit of self- 
control against the extravagance of generalization. Again, both 
literature and philosophy work by appealing to certain reigning 
idols. These idols came into vogue in different ways. They are sel- 
dom refuted or directly overthrown. Generally they are simply out- 
lived, or they do not survive the change of fashion. In the latter 
eighties or in the earlier nineties the term relation was a magic word 
to conjure with. It was brought into mode by Thomas Hill Green, 
and died a natural death with the eclipse of his influence. To-day if 
anything is characterized as experiential, functional, or dynamic, 
that is enough to allow it to pass all the watch-dogs of philosophic 
criticism, and to characterize anything as static is to consign it to the 
lowermost depths from which no power can rescue it. I am not 
anxious to bring down the wrath of the gods by questioning the all- 
sufficient potency of such terms as experience, evolution, etc.; but 
may I ask what progress would mathematical physics have made if 
every time one approached a problem of stresses, he were frightened 
off by the warning that he must not for a moment entertain that 
most heinous criminal, the static point of view ? I humbly agree with 
those who claim that the static point of view is mechanical and life- 
less and, therefore, inapplicable to the entire universe, but I am 
quite sure that the dynamic point of view itself may be mechanical 
and lifeless. 

Lastly, literature and philosophy both allow past idols to be 
resurrected with a frequency which would be truly distressing to a 
sober scientist. If a philosophic theory is once ruled out of court, 
no one can tell when it will appear again. There is no doctrine of 
res adjudicata, or statute of limitations in metaphysics. Those of 
us who have been taught to read the Greek philosophers with a de- 
gree of care have always supposed that Plato had once for all and 
forever refuted the Protagorean doctrine of absolute relativism, 
and now Mr. Schiller with characteristic English conservatism wants 
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us to move the hands of the philosophic clock back a trifle of over 
2300 years. 

In thus pointing out certain respects in which philosophy re- 
sembles literature more than science, I do not mean, of course, to 
imply that it would be well for philosophy if it ceased to aim at 
scientific rigor. Let philosophy resolutely aim to be as scientific as 
possible, but let her not forget her strong kinship with literature. 

This brings us to a very practical query. It has always been as- 
sumed that the affiliations of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion are with the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. Now the latter body is predominantly an association of 
physical scientists, while the various social-science associations now 
meeting in New York form an entirely distinct group. Now if there 
is an iota of justice in the contention of this paper, the natural 
affiliations of philosophers should be as much if not more with the 
social as with the physical sciences. Has philosophy more affinity 
for chemistry than for political science? or are the methods of the 
philosopher more like those of the cytologist than of the sociologist ? 
Tradition would have us believe that the natural sciences are exact, 
that the social sciences are inexact, and that philosophy resembles 
the first group. But this is questionable from all its three ends. 

A philosophy which would recognize its kinship with literature 
and with the social sciences would be truly humanistic. It would aim 
to be scientific, but it would not be afraid to go beyond science just 
as life and conduct must go beyond knowledge. This, however, 
would be only a reassertion of the old ideal of philosophy as medi- 
ating between the lebensanschauung of literature and the social sci- 
ences, and the Weltanschauung of the natural sciences. We may laugh 
at system building as much as we please, but some such ideal must 
be held up by somebody if the present anarchic tendency to over- 
specialization is to be controlled in the interests of sanity. If not, we 
shall soon have a condition in which every one is a specialist and no 
one can intelligently follow his neighbor, — a condition to which meet- 
ings of our mathematical societies are rapidly approximating. 

The above ideal of philosophy is also one which gives special sig- 
nificance to the teaching of it in our American colleges. It is in 
harmony with the recent reassertion of the old ideal of culture as the 
aim of college training, so vigorously put forth recently by both 
President Lowell and President Hadley. If the elective system is to 
be continued in any way, and if the college is to train men rather 
than entomologists or geometers, we need some integrating study that 
shall keep apace with and balance the progress of specialization. We 
have been too much afraid of the bugbear of dilettantism. Even in 
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science half a loaf is better than nothing at all, especially if the whole 
loaf is unattainable even to the specialist himself. 

Morris E. Cohen. 
College of the City of New York. 



THE PROBLEM OF TIME IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 1 

AS is well known, Kant connected space with the external sense 
and time with the internal sense. In so doing he was giving 
an obvious expression of a point of view which had become or was 
becoming habitual with many philosophers. From that point of 
view the mind was not regarded as the product of conditions which 
antedated its own existence. In that case time could not readily be 
connected with the internal sense. The mind was regarded rather 
as the knower of a world which either passed before it or could be 
taken up into itself through synthetic processes. For purposes of 
record, knowledge of the world in any specific instance could be 
thought of as an event, and the synthesis as actually performed by 
an individual mind could be thought of as an occurrence in the his- 
tory of that mind. But judged metaphysically, the world known or 
synthetized was apparently implied as a datum logically given in its 
entirety before knowledge of it or synthesis of it could take place. 
A contrast between the temporal and the timeless was, thereby, 
defined. Any time span could mean only an amount of knowledge 
or of synthesis of a whole which, as a whole, is timeless. 

Illustrations of this general point of view and its metaphysical 
results are many. Take, for instance, these statements from Brad- 
ley's "Appearance and Reality": "What is impossible is to con- 
struct absolute life in detail, to have the specific experience in which 
it consists," and yet "we can form the general idea of an absolute 
experience in which phenomenal distinctions are merged, a whole 
become immediate at a higher stage without losing any of its rich- 
ness." 2 Or take this from Royce's "The World and the Indi- 
vidual": "Now, in time, I seek, as if it were far beyond me, that 
goal of my Selfhood, that complete expression of my will, which in 
God, and for God, my whole life at once possesses." 3 Such state- 
ments appear to be intelligible only if we regard the mind's relation 
to reality as a sort of temporal approach to a timeless whole. As the 
expanding circles in a pool find their limits in the pool's extent, 

1 Contributed to the discussion of the problem of time in its relation to 
present tendencies in philosophy, at the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, at New Haven, December 27-29, 1909. 

2 Op. cit., p. 160. 

3 Op. cit., Vol. II., p. 150. 



